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CHAPTER XV. 
A STRATEGIC MOVEMENT. 


HALL the balance of Tommy’s quorum 
go over to-night, or to-morrow? That’s 
the question,” said Briscoe, as 1 joined him at 
the bfidge. 
“T don’t want to go to-night,” added Bowles. 
“Why not?” 
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*T want to see the fun.” 

**You can see just as well from the other 
side of the chasm,” I suggested. ‘‘ Besides, 
you may be able to serve us better there than 
here.” 

*¢ What can Ido?” asked Bowles. “IfI can 
be of any use over there, I am willing to go.” 

“‘ You can,” said Briscoe. ‘* We only intend 
to obtain our arms to-night—that’s all. We 
desire to have the election go on, just as though 
the whole crowd were there. We intend to be 
present at the right time. You know where 
we are going to operate, and you must serve 
us on the bluff, as you see opportunity to do 
so, only don’t be too zealous.” 
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“Tl go, and do the best I can,” replied 
Bowles. 

He called up the nine who were to go with 
him, and planned the matter to suit himself. 
Conducting them towards the chasm, he was 
soon joined by Hacker, and all of them disap- 
peared in the woods. I was very curious to 
know how the party was to be transferred to 
High Bluff; but I was soon satisfied that it 
was not bycrossing the gully. Briscoe and I 
had agreed to keep the rest of our fellows back, 
for Bowles had gone off with great pretensions 
to secrecy, as though he were veritably desert- 
ing with his followers. I crept over to the rocks 
near the fishing raft, and soon discovered that 
the party were there. They were in the act of 
embarking in a large boat, which, I concluded, 
belonged to the raft, and was the property of 
the hotel-keeper. They pushed off, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. It was evident, there- 
fore, that there was some way of reaching the 
summit of the bluff ftom the lake side. 

The coast was clear now, and our fellows 
were silently led to the raft by Briscoe. Those 
who were to assist me pulled up the plank, 
and, having secured one of the ropes with 
which the raft was moored, we carried it to the 
road near the point where the bridge had been 
removed. 

** Now, we want to know whether there are 


any sentinels on this side. of the bluff,” said I 
to Sergeant Langdon. 

**T don’t see any.” 

**Go to the chasm, and make a slight noise. 
If there is any one there, it will start him up.” 

Langdon soon reported that he could dis- 


cover no one. I had not seen any guard in 
this direction since dark. Tommy was doubt- 
less satisfied that a chasm twenty-four feet 
wide, with perpendicular sides, could not be 
passed by any of our party. It had been ar- 
ranged between Briscoe and myself that his 
party should make noise enough to engage the 
attention of all on the bluff, while mine were 
bridging the gully. As I was attaching the 
rope to one end of the plank, I heard the 
shouts of our co-laborers beyond the promon- 
tory. They had pushed the raft into position 
beneath the bluff, and now waked the echoes 
,of the night with their yells. 

The alarm was promptly given in the camp. 
We saw the garrison rush to the place where 
the arms were stacked, and we lay low until 
they had left for the point of danger. There 
was evidently a great deal of excitement among 
Tommy’s adherents. Perhaps they expected a 
violent assault upon their works. 

* Now, lively, fellows!” I called to my party, 
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as they picked up the plank and bore it to the 
chasm. 

The end to which I had fastened the rope 
was dropped into the abyss, so that it rested 
upon a rock which I had before selected. With 
a couple of the hoop-poles we pushed the upper 
end over to the other side of the gully, where 
it was to rest as part of the bridge. By the 
rope attached to the lower end we pulled it up, 
and placed it on the rock. The experiment 
was a complete success, and I was very well 
pleased with my first attempt at engineering, 
It was a very simple experiment, after all; and, 
though satisfied, I was not vain of the result. 

I was the first to cross the plank; but my fel- 
lows all followed me. Taking six or seven 
muskets apiece, we soon placed them on the 
right side of the gully, and our work was ac- 
complished. Briscoe’s forces were still shout- 
ing as though their salvation depended upon 
the amount of noise they could make. If there 
were any night voyagers on the lake in that 
vicinity, they must have suspected that ‘the 
demons of this wild region were engaged in an 
hilarious frolic; but I think there was no one 
within hearing of our voices. 

“*T say, captain, we might as well finish the 
job, now we are here,” said Langdon, after we 
had stacked the arms by the side of the road. 

* How finish it?” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to have the bridge 
material on this side of the gully?” suggested 
the sergeant. 

**T don’t know that it would.” 

‘*We could hold Tommy and his party as 
prisoners then.” 

“Possibly it would be a good move; but 
when we go over to-morrow, we must do it with 
a rush, after the balloting has begun.” 

We decided to transfer the bridge materials 
to our side of the chasm. Perhaps it was just 
as well, so far as Tommy was concerned, for I 
did not believe, after I had looked at the heavy 
timbers which comprised the string-pieces, that 
he had the engineering skill to reconstruct the 
bridge. We completed our work in a very 
short time, and without any interruption from 
the valiant garrison which defended the place. 
Having finished the job, we placed the plank 
on six sticks, and, with one boy at each end of 
them, conveyed it back to the lake as we had 
brought it up. Briscoe’s party were still de- 
monstrating under the high cliff of the island. 
Langdon, who could whistle like a locomotive 
through his fingers, made the signal we had 
agreed upon that our work was finished. 

By this time most of us were thoroughly 
fatigued, and I felt that a bed of pine furze in 
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the grove would be as good as a downy couch 
forme. We had worked off the effects of the 
potations of strong coffee, and some of us were 
so sleepy that we could hardly keep our eyes 
open. One of the cooks lighted a match, so 
that I could see the face of my watch, and I 
found that it was almost midnight. But we 
had to wait nearly an hour before Briscoe’s 
fellows could work the raft back, for it was a 
clumsy thing to handle in deep water. When 
they came in sight, they were towing it with 
the large boat in which Hacker had conveyed 
his recruits tothe fortress. Without.it I doubt 
whether they could ever have brought the raft 
back to its moorings. We were too tired to 
put the raft in position as we had found it, 
and, making it fast to the shore, returned to 
our camp. 

We were a sorry set when we turned in at 
about one o'clock that night; and if we had 
taken a vote on the question, I think we should 
have decided unanimously that campaigning 
after dark, and especially after midnight, was 
anything but fun. The weather was so warm 
that we did not need fires; and, wrapping our 
blankets around us, we lay down without 
troubling ourselves to post a single sentinel 
to watch over the camp while we slumbered. 
There was no danger of an assault from Tom- 
my’s forces, for we had them bottled up in their 
strong fortress. Briscoe’s party had brought 
away the boat in which Sergeant Hacker had 
made his visit to our camp, and there was 
now no possible way for any of the enemy to 
reach us. 

The garrison on High Bluff were as much 
fatigued as we were, and were as little disposed 
to make an assault as we were to repel one. 
I cannot speak for others, except to say that 
no one disturbed us; and I slept like a-rock 
upon my hard bed. It was after eight in the 
morning when I waked; but not a single soul 
seemed to be stirring. I was in no hurry; sol 
turned over and went to sleep again, as all my 
companions were still slumbering. 

“ Hallo, Skotchley !” 

Iopened my eyes. It was Briscoe. 

“We are sleeping all day,” said he. 

“ What’s the odds? We have nothing to do 
but eat breakfast until noon. We may as well 
rest ourselves while we have the chance.” 

“ But it is after nine o’clock,” laughed he. 

“T think I have slept enough then,” I re- 
plied, springing to my feet, well satisfied that 
no rheumatism had found a lurking-place in 
any of my joints. 

Some of the fellows were already up, and 
among them Fryes, who was directed to blow a 
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blast on his bugle to wake the slumberers. In 
a few minutes we had them all on their feet. I 
went to the rushing brook, and took an eye- 
opener in the shape of a splendid wash in the 
clear, cold waters, which made me feel like a 
new man, fit for the great enterprise of the 
day. Frying bacon without a frying-pan was 
declared by the cooks to be a difficult achieve- 
ment; but an iron kettle was a tolerable substi- 
tute. We boiled half a bushel of potatoes, and 
by ten o’clock we were ready for our morning 
meal. As an expedient for plates, we used 
smooth, flat stones, taken from a slate ledge a 
few rods from the camp. The breakfast was 
eminently satisfactory. 

** Where is Jed?” asked Briscoe, as we rose 
from the ground when the repast was finished. 
‘He has not come yet.” 

‘*T think he will come,” I replied. 

‘* Suppose he should not come?” suggested 
the senior captain. 

‘* Then we must get along without him.” 

**T don’t see how we can.” 

‘* My party took the precaution last night to 
bring the bridge materials over to this side of 
the gully. We can put the bridge up when we 
want it, though it will take some time to do 
the job.” 

Briscoe laughed heartily as I explained to 
him that Major Tommy and his forces were 
actually prisoners on High Bluff, and would 
have to stay there until we permitted them to 
leave. As we intended to turn the tables upon 
our gallant commander-in-chief, I hoped that 
our precautions would not prove to be useless. 
It was possible that Jed might not be able to 
come, however good his intentions might be, 
and I walked down to the place where we had 
stored the bridge stuff, accompanied by my 
working party, in order to make preparations 
for crossing at this point if Jed should fail us. 
I simply fixed upon a plan for doing the work; 
and, after examination, I was satisfied that the 
method by which we had laid down the plank 
the night before was the best one. I then went 
with Briscoe’s party to the fishing raft, where, 
in a few moments, we put everything just as 
we had found it. 

While we were thus engaged, Jed arrived, 
and we all hastened to the camp, to complete 
the grand coup de main of the day. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
T!E PINE TREE BRIDGE. 


j= had arrived with his sharp axe. He 
had also brought with him a bill-hook, to 


clear away the underbrush on the verge of the 
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chasm, so that it need not impede our move- 
ménts when the decisive moment arrived. Jed 
and one of the large fellows soon cut the 
bushes down, but we did not remove them. 
They were piled up so as to form a screen to 
hide the operations on our side from the view 
of those on the bluff. They were so arranged 
that the fall of the pine tree would tumble 
them into the abyss, and leave everything 
clear, so that we could rush over before the 
enemy could gather on the other side to oppose 
our passage. 

The occupants of High Bluff did not seem 
to be in the best of spirits. They had doubt- 
less discovered the loss of our share of the 
muskets, and of the bridge materials. The 
boat by'which Hacker had left the bluff was 
no longer available, and they could not help 
understanding that they were prisoners. In 
fact the tables were already turned. But we 
were confident that the election would not be 
neglected. If Major Tommy was convinced 
that his command- were prisoners, he was 
equally well assured that our party could not 
disturb him without first laying down the 
bridge. Probably he thought it easy enough 
to prevent us from putting the timbers across 
the gully, as, indeed, it was. 

Jed was already at work on the pine tree. It 
was exceedingly important to prevent the gar- 


rison on the bluff from knowing what was 
going on at this point; but the sound of the 
woodman’s axe in that locality was not a 


strange one. It need excite no_ suspicion. 
But we saw several of Tommy’s adherents 
making a critical examination to ascertain 
what our party were doing. The bushes effec- 
tually concealed the work from their gaze. 

** Come, Skotchley, we must not take it too 
easily,” said Briscoe. ‘If those fellows should 
snuff what we are doing, they might spoil every- 
thing. You must make a demonstration where 
the bridge was.” 

**T intended to do that at the right time,” I 
teplied, looking at my watch. “It is about 
time now — half past eleven.” 

“You are the engineer, captain. 
you intend to do?” 

**T am going to commence laying that bridge 
just before twelve o’clock. I want about half 
the fellows. The other half will stand by the 
tree, and go over as soon as it falls. When 
they have crossed, wé-will all rush up and join 
you on the other side.” 

*¢ Jed has cut the tree more than half thropgh, 
and a few clips on the other side will drop it.” 

“All right.” 

I took half the force, and marched down to 


What do 
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the road. Half a dozen sentinels guarded the 
bluff on the other side at this point. It was 
evident that Tommy and Haven did not ex. 
pect an attempt would be made to cross the 
chasm at any other place. I did not wonder 
at their conclusion, for it seemed quite imprac- 
ticable for a party of boys to span the arm of 
the lake, where it varied from thirty to a hun- 
dred feet in width. Our entire force had taken 
their muskets, and so far we now stood upon 
an equality. Each could oppose bayonet to 
bayonet. 

I halted my detail on the verge of the gully 
where the bridge had been removed. As soon 
as we appeared, Haven marched his portion of 
Company A down to the threatened quarter, 
and halted on the other side. I was not quite 
satisfied with this movement, for I wished 
Tommy to send his whole force to oppose my 
operation. I walked up to the edge of the 
chasm, and looked into it. 

‘* What are you going to do now?” shouted 
Haven. 

“You shall see pretty soon,” I replied, good- 
naturedly. 

**Do you think of coming over here?” 

* Well, I had thought of it.” 

“All right. The major has informed you in 
regard to the terms upon which you can return 
to your duty — a general amnesty to all except 
commissioned officers.” 

‘He is very generous.” 

“TI think that he is fair. We are going to 
have the election over here at twelve o'clock 
precisely,” continued Haven, in taunting tones. 

**T’m glad to hear it.” 

‘¢ But are you not coming over to vote?” 

** Perhaps we shall.” 

“« T guess not — unless you should come under 
arrest,” replied Haven, glancing into the ravine 
which yawned between us. 

‘* Probably we shall be over to help you 
vote.” 

**T don’t see it.” 

“You forget that we have the bridge stuff 
on this side.” 

“‘T should like to see you lay it down!” 

“Should you? I don’t believe you are quite 
sincere, Haven. But we shall have a bridge 
in season to vote.” 

** You must be in a hurry then.” 

“Then I think I won’t stop to talk any 
longer.” 

*T think you had better not waste any more 
time, if you are coming over to vote. The 
polls will be closed at twenty minutes past 
twelve.” 

* T suppose I can vote if I go over.” 
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I directed a dozen of my working party to 
bring one of the string-pieces of the, bridge to 
the chasm, We had secured the ropes with 
which the bridge had been removed, and I de- 
liberately tied one end of it tothe timber. The 
party on the other side watched my movements 
with intense interest. It was plain that Haven 
was not quite satisfied, and by no means as 
confident as he pretended to be.. He knew 
that we had crossed the chasm in the night, 
and perhaps gave us credit for more skill than 
we actually possessed. I was pleased to see 
him send a messenger to the rear of his posi- 
tion; and, in a few moments, the other com- 
pany, under command of Barnscott, marched 
down to re@énforce him. At the same time 
Major Tommy appeared upon the ground. 
The little magnate consulted a few moments 
with Haven, and then retired. He seemed to 
be absorbed in another matter, which I con- 
cluded was the balloting for officers. 

I could hardly conceal my satisfaction when 
I saw that the idlers in the vicinity of the pine 
tree had all been called away. Indeed, there 
was nothing to attract their attention at this 
time, for Jed had ceased chopping after he had 
prepared the tree on one side. I afterwards 
ascertained that none of Tommy’s party sus- 
pected the movement in the direction where it 
was really in progress. It was easier for them 
to believe that some farmer had come into the 
woods to get out a stick of timber for a special 
use than that our fellows intended to cross the 
gully in any such manner. 

I ordered my party to drop one end of the 
string-piece into the chasm. I was promptly 
obeyed. This movement created great excite- 
ment on the other side. Haven rallied his 
force in readiness to prevent the stick from 
being landed’ on his territory. 

“Out of the way on the other side!” I 
shouted. “If this string-piece should hit you 
on the head, ‘it might hurt you.” 

“Let it come!” replied Haven. 
take care of it.” 

With the aid of the poles, we threw the upper 
end of the stick over to the other side of the 
chasm. The instant it touched the edge, Haven 
and his men tumbled it down into the abyss, 
precisely as I supposed he would do. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted the 
adherents of Tommy Toppleton, satisfied that 
they had gained a decided victory. 

“‘ Throw us another of them!” called Haven, 
derisively, 

“Don’t cry yet!” I replied. ‘* We will havea 
bridge over in season to vote.” 


? 


“We will 
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“ Over with it, I think we can throw the 
timbers down as fast as you can set them up.” 

** Man the rope here, fellows!” I shouted to 
my party. ‘ Work as though you were in real 
earnest! Heave ahead!” > i é 

Slowly, and with great difficulty, the end of 
the timber was pulled out of the chasm, and I 
prepared to make a new attempt, . All of Tom- 
my’s army was in front of me. The major 
was very busy. I saw him place a tin kettle 
on a rock, and station three sentinels before it. 
This, I soon ascertained, was the ballot-box, 
and the threé sentinels were the committee to 
assort, count, and declare the vote. Bowles 
was one of them, and this fact did something 
to assure me that fair play would be had. It 
was our custom to vote for each officer on a 
separate ballot; and, of course, the first was 
for major. Tommy came down to the front, 
and announced that the polls were open. 

‘* Bring in your ballot for major for the en- 
suing year!” shouted Haven, looking over to 
our side, as though the remark was addressed 
tous. ‘We can vote and fight at the same 
time.” 

“ All right! We are going right over,” I re- 
plied, as they tumbled the end of the timber 
into the gully a second time. 

“The polls will be closed if you wait to 
lay this bridge,” retorted Ha¥en, in excellent 
humor. a 

“You attend to your voting, and we will 
take care of the bridge.” 

I again heard the vigorous blows of Jed’s 
axe, and I expected every moment to see the 
pine tree fall across the gulf. Our party were 
very much excited, and we worked at the tim- 
ber with the most deceptive zeal. We threw 
it over upon the other side, as we had done 
before. 

“¢ Stand by here!” shouted Haven. 
ble it down, quick!” 

And down it went into the gully. The party 
on the other side gave three more rousing 
cheers, to celebrate the third repulse of the 
stick. 

‘Why don’t you throw up your bridge!” 
screamed Haven, almost beside himself with 
excitement. 

‘“‘ Keep cool over there.’ I replied, as calmly 
asI could. ‘There is no such word as fail.” 

“T think there is — three such words! And 
there will be another when you throw that 
timber over again.” 

“Try again! That’s our motto,” I answered, 
glancing at the top of the tall pine, which was 
tottering and ready to fall. 

It shook a moment, and then came down 
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with a heavy crash. Briscoe, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, was the first to cross the 
abyss. “He was‘closely followed by the rest of 
his party. Before Tommy and his adherents 
could fairly understand what the matter was, 
our senior captain had formed his men in line, 
and presented a wall of bayonets to cover the 
advance of my party. 

“ There’s our bridge!” I cried to Haven, as 
I ordered my men to take their guns and 
hasten to the pine tree. 

We followed Briscoe’s lead, and in a few mo- 
ments our entire force was on High Bluff. 

“Now give them three cheers, Briscoe, in 
answer to theirs,” I suggested; and they were 
given with a zeal becoming the victory we had 


won. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MOTHER BEATRIOE. 
BY MAY LEONARD. 


“ I dreamed that I was grandpapa, 
And grandpapa was me; 
I thought I wore a powdered wig, 
Drab shorts, and gaiters buff, 
And took, without a single sneeze, 
A double pinch of snuff. 


And after tea I washed his face ; 
And when his prayers were said, 

I blew the candle out, and left 
Poor grandpapa in bed.” 


OTHER Earth had rolled her white bed- 
spread all about her; she had drawn 
her honest face — rugged, brown, and weather- 
beaten — beneath its folds, and was taking her 
long winter nap. Not that she was. idle; 
sleeping or waking, she must pursue her jour- 
ney-along the same path over which she has 
sped since that early dawn, when, as she start- 
ed, young, fresh and beautiful, the ‘“‘ morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy;” sleeping or waking, she 
broods and cherishes countless living things, 
humble claimants on her bounty, who nestle 
at her side, seeking warmth and shelter; sleep- 
ing or waking, myriad hungry roots and tiny 
tendrils draw life from her life, and sap from 
her veins. The February sun had set this sap 
in motion, and a certain stir and quickening of 
all her vital forces showed that her sleep was 
nearly over. 

Some one else was sleeping, and about to 
waken; some one zo¢ rugged, brown, and 
weather-beaten, but with plump, supple limbs, 
and rosy, childish face. 

The February sun came up from his Atlan- 
tic bath, his round face bright and genial as 
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ever. He peeped into the chamber of little 
Beatrice. The window-shade he changed to 
cloth of gold; he touched the mirror, and set 
it ablaze. And so he gilded, burnished, and 
glorified all upon which he could lay hands, 
changing the furnishings, which were “ modest, 
and simple, and sweet,” to the splendors of fairy 
land. Butall this magnificence was lost on the 
young dreamer. 

The door swung gently open, and a sweet- 
faced, sweet-voiced woman said, brightly, — 

‘* Wake, little mistress— open your eyes; 


.this is your day, my dear.” 


“Really and truly, mamma?” cried Bea- 
trice, thoroughly aroused. ‘‘Do you, O, do 
you really mean so?” 

‘“*T mean, my dear, that from this moment 
until bed time you may direct, and I will 
obey.” 

Beatrice clapped her hands, and laughed de- 
lightedly. 

“‘ Then lie right down here by my side, little 
mother, and let me kiss and thank you,” she 
said, ready for her new part at once. 

Presently she whispered, doubtfully, — 

“ What will papa think?” 

‘Papa has gone to Newburg, to be apsent 
two whole days.” 

Beatrice sighed, half in sorrow and half in 
relief. She loved papa dearly; but it would be 
rather awkward to “play mamma” before 
him. 

‘‘ And there’s Bridget!” she cried, laughing. 
‘Bridget will never mind my orders — will 
she? You'll tell her she must — won't you, 
pretty mother?” 

“ Bridget has leave of absence until papa’s 
return. We two are ‘alone together,’ as you 
say.” 

“Tf I’m to play you, and you play me, 
mamma, you must call me mamma, and I'll 
cal you Trissy. *Twill sound better than for 
me to say, mamma, do this or that.” 

“Very well, as you please, mamma,” an- 
swered the real mamma, meekly. 

“‘ Now, Trissy dear,” said the play mamma, 
with a dignified air, ‘*I don’t like you in that 
homely print. I wish you to put on your new 
cashmere morning gown, that is so bright and 
pretty.” 

“But I must do all the housework, you re- 
member,” said the big little girl. 

“O, ah! I forgot. That would not be prop- 
er, of course. I mean to bea regleure good, 
ekeromical mother to you, so you'll want to 
be my little girl always. Keep on your cotton 
gown; but you'd better curl your hair, Trissy. 
I never heard that curls were too good for 
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housework women — little girls I mean. I'll 


sit in your room, and see that you do them 


nicely.” 

And, while Beatrice is happy in superintend- 
ing her mother’s toilet, let me explain how she 
came to be thus indulged. 

Six years old, and an only child, like many 
such much in the company of older persons, 
she is thoughtful and mature. Mrs. Earle — 
her mamma — has taught her to render instant 
obedience to every command; but Beatrice has 
often said, — 

“T do it because I must; but I see no reason 
why I should do anything only because you 
tell me so.” 

“That is reason enough, my child.” 

“JT don’t think so, mamma. I’m willing to 
do what is right.” 

“ And you think that you know as well as I 
what is best for you to do?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” answered Beatrice, a little 
ashamed, and yet honestly speaking her mind. 

“You shall try being mamma, some day,” 
said Mrs. Earle, hardly ‘‘counting the cost” 
of what she promised; but a promise made to 
a child was sacred in her eyes, and Beatrice 
waited patiently, knowing that “her day” 
would come in due time. 

“ What are we to have for breakfast, Trissy?” 
asked Beatrice, doubtfully, when the curls were 
arranged to her satisfaction. 

* What shall we, mamma?” answered Mrs. 
Earle. 

“Let me think. O, I know! Bistick — top- 
crust bistick — only top-crust, ma, — Trissy, — 
buttered.” 

“But it is too late for that; there was no 
sponge set last night.” 

Beatrice thought a moment. 

“ Wasn’t there some of that sper-len-did pud- 
ding left yesterday?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And sauce?” 

* Yes.” 

“O, then we'll heat ’em, and eat em! Why 
don’t people have puddings with breakfast? 
I'll tell you what! We'll have whatever people 
never do have for breakfast — preserves and 
pickles, marmalade and honey, mamma, ma- 
ple sugar, nuts and oranges, plum-cake, cream- 
pieand tarts, moth — Tris — my dear, I mean.” 

Mrs. Earle laughed outright. ‘Anything 
else?” she asked. 

“No-o-0. O, yes, some of your preserved 
ginger, tamarinds, and canned peaches.” 

“ All sweets, dear?” asked Mrs. Earle, some- 
what anxiously. 


“Dear me!” said Beatrice, perplexed. 
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‘* We'll have lemonade, and pickled limes, and 
cheese. They’re not sweet.” 

Beatrice laughed with delight when she saw 
this singular breakfast spread. She began, 
with healthy hunger, upon the pudding; but 
soon, as her mamma had hinted, tired of 
sweets, she longed ‘for a bit of plain bread. 
However, she was too proud to own herself 
mistaken. 

‘* Let the table stand a while,” she said, when 
their queer meal was over. ‘I want you to 
read me all about Dotty Dimple blowing 
away.” 

So Mrs. Earle read until Beatrice grew tired 
of laughing at the funny sayings and doings 
of little Dotty. 

**Now come into the parlor!” she cried, 
and play and sing ‘Mrs. Lofty.’” 

And mamma accordingly sang ‘‘ Mrs. Lofty,” 
‘Bonnie Dundee,” ‘‘ The Brook,” and all Tris- 
sy’s favorite tunes. 

And then “ Mrs. Pinkem,” the eldest of her 
doll family, needed a new arm; and ‘‘ Goody 
Two Shoes” had lost one shoe, and “ Flora 
McFlimsey,” the belle of the family, needed a 
great deal of mending done for her. So Mrs. 
Earle’s fingers were kept busy for a long time. 

By and by Beatrice began to feel hungry. 
No -wonder! half an hour past dinner time 
already! 

‘“* What do you mean to have for dinner?” 
asked Mrs. Earle. 

‘* What shall we?” came from Beatrice’s lips 
involuntarily. 

‘- There is some nice steak in the house.” 

“O,” cried Trissy, disdainfully, ‘*I don’t 
want meat! I should have known a little girl 
like you, my dear, would know no better. We'll 
have, first, another pudding, like yesterday’s, 
with ever and ever so much citron init. You 
can make another?” 

**O, yes.” 

Beatrice was a little abashed when she saw 
the forgotten breakfast table still standing un- 
cleared. Had she followed her inclination, she 
would have begun at once eating the neglected 
breakfast; but her mamma had never allowed 
her to spoil her regular meals by taking lun- 
cheons; so she resolved to be very good, and 
wait for the famous pudding. 

‘Now, my dear child,” she said, “if you 
will get everything ready for me,.] will wash 
these dishes while you make the pudding,” 
which was accordingly done. 

As the table was high, and the dish-pan 
deep, Beatrice stood upon a cricket. 

** Now, my little daughter,” she said, paus- 
ing in her work to shake a tiny finger at mam- 
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ma, ‘I want you to see how quick you can be, 
for your poor mamma is really starving. You 
hurry, my darling, and I'll hurry, and we will 
see which —” 

Alas, alas! Beatrice never finished her sen- 
tence; for, in her hurry, the cricket tipped, 
and down came Beatrice, wash-basin and all. 
The soap suds drenched her nice clothes, as 
she sat on the floor, holding the dish-mop with 
a firm grasp, her head and shoulders lost in 
the depths of the basin. 

And the dishes! Mamma, after raising her 
daughter, picked up shattered cups and saucers 
of her nicest china, broken tumblers, and a 
very elegant cut-glass dish, which she greatly 
valued, in utter ruin. 

Beatrice wiped away a tear, and ran to her 
room to change her clothing, while mamma 
restored order, and resumed her pudding. 
Beatrice returned, subdued, but hungrier than 
before. 

“ Can’t I help, mamma?” 

* O, yes; you can stone these raisins.” 

The little girl began; but O, such weary 
work ! 

“Mamma,” she said, at last, with a discon- 
solate look, ‘‘ how soon will the pudding be 
ready for eating?” 

Mrs. Earle glanced at the clock. ‘ Possibly 
in three hours; but the fire is so low it may 
take an hour longer, or more.” 

*“*T can’t wait, then. We'll have something 
elise.” 

“ Very well. What shall it be?” was Mrs. 
Earle’s submissive reply. 

Then Beatrice decided upon, and then reject- 
ed, so many dishes, the table was soon covered 
with them in a half-mixed state. One was 
too plain, another not so nice as something 
else, and all demanded time for the making 
and cooking. 

At length hunger prevailed over everything 
else, and asimple minute pudding, with all the 
cake, pastry, preserves, and fruit the house af- 
forded, furnished their dinner. 

Mrs. Earle thought that, after the expe- 
riences of the morning, Beatrice would have 
the dinner table properly cleared, and the 
rooms made tidy; but the child had had 
enough of housework for the present. She 
must hear the story of “‘ The Ugly Duckling,” 
and all those anecdotes about mamma’s own 
childhood, so familiar and so delightful; and 
thus the afternoon wore on. 

Presently there came a ring at the door bell; 
but Beatrice had no intention of giving up any 
of the precious hourg of her ‘‘ day” to callers. 
They might ring on if they chose, but must 





not be admitted. She thought it very funn 
to hear their vigorous pulls at the bell, ang 
kept dancing to the window to see if they had 
left. ; 

“No; they’re still there. And, O, dear me!” 
—running from the window, laughing, — 
‘* Mrs. Eustis saw me, and smiled and nodded; 
and now there’s the bell again.” 

Beatrice enjoyed the fun greatly, but Mrs, 
Earle looked very grave; and at length the 
callers went away. 

Then Beatrice took her mamma to her room 
to dress, and spent a long time trying the effect 
of different gowns. At last, having dressed 
herself in all of her best finery, she arrayed 
her mamma in an elegant purple silk, decking 
her with three brooches, four bracelets, two 
pair of ear-rings, and ingeniously looped to- 
gether a gold chain, to which was attached a 
locket and sundry little ornaments, while évery 
finger sparkled with rings of various styles and 
value. 

Her mother’s watch she had intended to 
claim for herself, but had scarcely taken it in 
her hands, when it dropped to the floor, shiv- 
ering the crystal. 

She had crimped, frizzled, braided, curled, 
ratted and cushioned her mother’s beautiful 
hair after a style all her own, and tied it with 
ribbons,of most inharmonious shades — vivid 
green, blue, and scarlet. At her throat she 
fastened a long orange streamer, and about 
her waist a broad pink sash. Poor mamma! 
In such a plight she could hardly wish to re- 
ceive callers. So another ring at the bell 
was scarcely noticed by either. A lace shawl, 
thrown over Mrs. Earle's shoulders, and anem- 
broidered handkerchief, completed her toilet. 

Beatrice was warned by the descending sun 
that her reign was nearly over. She was grow- 
ing wild and reckless. 

Mamma was much too gorgeously dressed to 
prepare supper; so Beatrice ate hers as she 
danced through the rooms, every now and 
then forcing some choice morse] upon her 
mamma. 

The sun is now nearing the horizon, and 
Beatrice has time for but one frolic more. 
What shall she do? One plan has long been 
cherished in her heart — something she has 
never quite dared to propose to mamma. Does 
she now? 

“Sit here, my child,” she says to Mrs. Earle, 
“and I'll soon be back.” 

But her “‘soon” proves to be quite a long 
time. Just as the ‘room was flooded with the 
splendor of sunset, Beatrice returned. What 
a figure! She wore a white gown of richest 
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silk, the sleeves, though short, hiding her 
dimpled elbows; the neck, cut low, reaching 
her ears, while the long train behind her swept 
the floor. Upon her feet were satin slippers, 
which, though very tiny for a grown lady, 
Beatrice kept on with difficulty. Her hands 
“were hidden in white kids, a little yellowed by 
age; over her shoulders floated a long white 
yeil, and upon her head was a wreath of faded 
orange blossoms. 


Mrs. Earle could not suppress a cry of dis-. 


may. Beatrice, in her endeavor to carry her 
joad of bravery safely through the passage- 
way, flung the door open with a violence that 
caused it to rebound, and, catching the delicate 
bridal veil, to tear it completely open. The 
wreath fell, the flowers scattered, and crumbled 
in hopeless ruin. 

Mrs. Earle could not restrain her tears, and 
at sight of them you may be sure Trissy cried 
too. A strange picture they formed just then, 
the real mother, in her jewels and finery, sob- 
bing aloud, while the play mamma sat upon 
the carpet, almost buried in the bridal array, 
giving vent to such a stormy passion of tears 
as only a child can. 

But bed time came, and Mrs. Earle composed 
herself, and prepared Beatrice for sleep. 

“I’m so cold!” she said, shivering. 

“ Yes, my child,” answered Mrs. Earle; * the 
furnace fire must be out. I’ve had no time to 
attend to it.” 

Beatrice hung her head. 

“ Please light a lamp, mamma.” 

“The lamps have not been filled, Beatrice; 
and papa does not like that they should be 
lighted when the oil is burned down, for fear 
of explosion.” 

Beatrice begged for one song after getting 
into bed. 

“No,” said Mrs. Earle; ‘‘ I have much to do 
before I can go to rest, and no time to spare 
for you to-night.” 

“Have I been naughty? Are you dis- 
pleased?” asked Beatrice, in a tremulous 
voice. 

** We will talk of that to-morrow,” said her 
mother, kissing her good night. 

And indeed Mrs. Earle blamed herself quite 
as much as she did Beatrice. She had been very 
foolish, she thought. It took time to repair the 
mischief done by Beatrice’s ‘‘day.” There had 
been great waste in the kitchen; but that was 
little compared with the broken china, the 
setan heirloom, which could never be replaced. 
The neglect of the last call at the door bell 
was a still more serious evil. A business de- 
spatch had so failed of reaching Mr. Earle in 
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time, and thus cost him a large sum of money. 
Mrs. Earle feared that she had hurt her friend 
Mrs. Eustis. But worse than all else was the. 
terrible injury Yone to her bridal dress. 

The next day mother and daughter were very 
sober. Both had learned a lesson. Beatrice 
could not flatter herself that she had used her 
power well, or was able to govern wisely. I 
think neither will ever again wish to change 
relationship. 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” ‘“* Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


VIII. Tue WiLes oF PERROQUET. 


HE next day Perroquet was at the window 
again, and Blondine was there to meet 
him. 

‘* Well, Miss Blondine,” was his first saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ you saw how troubled your great bene- 
factor was even by the mention of the word 
voses. Ah, there is something connected with 
a rose— the rose you must pick — of which 
you have never dreamed; and now I have come 
to lead the way, and show you where it grows. 
After your breakfast, you must go into the gar- 
den, and down the long walk, and out into the 
forest, and I will meet you there, and go with you 
to this hidden place, where the vose blossoms.” 

‘*But how can I go into the forest; for I am 
never allowed to be in the garden without 
Beau-Minon, and he follows me closely every 
step I take.” 

** Try to send him back. Tell him you want 
to be alone for once, and if he still insists upon 
following you, leave him, and make a bold 
plunge into the forest.” 

‘*If the rose is very far off,” answered Blon- 
dine, thoughtfully, “I shall be missed at the 
palace before I can get home.” 

“Tt’s not very far off. An hour’s walk, at 
the longest, will bring you to it; but Graziella 
would never have kept you even at such a dis- 
tance from it, if she had not wanted you to be 
her slave, a life-long slave.” 

“Why should she want to make a slave of 
me?” asked Blondine, suspiciously. ‘ Rich 
and powerful as she is, I’m sure she could 
spend her time more pleasantly than in edu- 
cating and taking care of me. I suppose you 
speak the truth, but what you say is very 
strange.” 

** You will understand it all, at some future 
time, when you are restored to your father. 
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You have nothing to do now but to rid your- 
self of Beau-Minon, after breakfast, and hasten 
into the forest. You will find me there, wait- 
ing for you.” 

Blondine promised Perroquet that she would 
meet him at the appointed time and place, and 
then closed the window and turned away, fear- 
ing she might be confronted again by Graziella. 
Immediately after breakfast she went out into 
the garden, followed, as usual, by Beau-Minon. 
After strolling around a few minutes, she said 
to her unwelcome companion, — . 

‘*T wish you would go back to the palace. I 
want to be alone.” 

Beau-Minon did not appear to hear her; so 
she repeated, — 

**T want to be alone, Beau-Minon, and I 
wish you would go back to the palace.” 

But neither by look nor sign did he show 
that he heard; and, as she was determined to 
be left to herself, she raised her foot and kicked 
him. This was a very plain intimation that 
he was not wanted, and, mewing most piti- 
fully, he turned round and ran towards the 
palace as fast as he could go. Blondine trem- 
bled when she heard his cries, and was almost 
ready to call him back, and return with him to 
the palace, and confess all to Graziella; but a 
false shame and a longing to get possession 
of the rose prevented her; and she hurried 
down the walk to the gate that opened into 
the forest. In a moment her hand was on the 
gate, and in another moment she was in the 
forest. 

Perroquet’s voice at once greeted her ears. 
**Cheer up, Blondine,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t lose 
your courage. In one hour, one short hour, 
you shall have the rose; and you know what 
follows. You will see your father, from whom 
you have so long been separated.” 

These words inspired Blondine with new 
hope; and, with a quick, resolute step, she fol- 
lowed her guide, who flew forward from one 
tree to another. 

At first all was very beautiful. The branches 
of the trees waved around her, and the birds 
poured out their sweetest melody; but, as she 
went on, she noticed that the trees were of a 
duller green, and less perfect in form, and that 
the birds had almost ceased to sing. The flow- 
ers too had nearly disappeared, and the path 
through the forest was not distinct and plain, 
as it had been, but was blocked up with tan- 
gled roots and stones. Blondine was over- 
come, not only with weariness, but with a 
restless, unhappy feeling that she could not un- 
derstand, and her step lost its spring, and she 
dragged herself wearily along. 





“Be quick, Blondine! Come on faster” 
said Perroquet, as he saw her lagging behind, 
“The time is passing away, and if Graziella 
should pursue and overtake you, she would 
take my life, and you would never see your 
father.” 

Out of breath, exhausted, her arms scratched 
and bleeding, and her shces torn and hanging 
about her feet, Blondine was on the point of 
declaring she would go no further, when Per. 
roquet suddenly exclaimed, — 

** We've reached the spot, Blondine! We've 
reached the spot! Look! there it is!” 

Blondine looked up, and saw, a little one 
side, near a turn in the path, a small enclo- 
sure. The ground was dry and stony; but in 
the centre, on a slight elevation, was a magnif- 
icent rose-bush, on which blazed a most superb 
rose. Blondine thought she had never seen so 
beautiful a flower, and she was looking at it 
with delighted eyes, in spite of her weariness, 
when Perroquet opened the little gate that led 
into the enclosure, and said, — 

**Go in, Blondine; go in and pick it, for you 
have earned it.” 

Determined not to turn back without the 
prize, that was now fairly within her reach, 
Blondine went in through the open gate, and 
seizing the stem, on which the rose bloomed, 
pulled it with all her strength; and, although 
the thorns were pressed into her hands, she 
would not let go until she had snapped the 
stem. But the rose was no sooner in her hand 
than she heard a loud laugh. The rose was 
out of her grasp, and now stood before her in 
human form. ‘ Thank you, Blondine,” he 
said, ‘thank you for releasing me froma 
prison where the power of Graziella has long 
confined me. Iam your bad genius, and you 
once more belong to me.” 

“‘ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Perroquet. 

‘Thank you, my child, for allowing me to 
lead you to your bad genius, for I can now, as 
you will see, drop the form of a parrot, and 
take my own form, which is that of an en- 
chanter. I had less trouble in bringing you 
here than Iexpected. By flattering your vanity 
I led you to listen to my false promises, and to 
follow me to this spot. When and where the 
dreadful consequences will end you have yet to 
learn.” 

Having said this, the enchanter vanished, 
and with him the evil genius; and Blondine 
was alone in a dense forest. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_—_—_—_>—_———. 

— IF one’s wishes are few, he is more sure 

to be happy. 


It is « 
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DOWN THE BROAD LANES. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


OWN the broad lanes go the children, 
Away o’er the meadows green — 
Away where the flashing brooklet 
Like a silver scarf is seen. 


Hither and thither they wander, 
Walking along hand in hand; 
Now up on the moss-grown ledges, 
Now down on the shining sand. 


Never a care nor a trouble, 
And never a thought of pain; 
The mist of the evening falling, 
A shower of golden rain. 


Ah! as we silently watch them, 
Our hearts beat clearly and fast; 
We wonder where love will find them 
When their skies are overcast. 


For we know that time brings changes, 
And that hearts and loves grow old — 

That the fires of friendship smoulder 
On altars broken and cold. 


Yet, as we silently watch them — 

What can we do more than pray? 
Trusting that God, in his loving, 

Will bring them to heaven some day! 


OOMMON PLANTS. 


BY L. B. U. 


— — This well-known plant is 
found abundantly in field and meadow. 
Itis eaten as salad, or cooked for greens. The 
root is medicinal. Children consult the light 
ball of seeds, which follows the flower, as their 
oracle. ‘Does one wish to know if an absent 
friend is thinking of her,” says a modern writer, 
“she blows the seeds ; if ove only remains, it is 
aproof of remembrance. Yet this proof should 
be cautiously made, and one must blow gently, 
because in every age there is danger of" blow- 
ing too hard upon the light illusions of life.” 
CLover. — This is everywhere cultivated for 
cattle; its large red flowers furnish the bees 
with honey. A field of clover is very pleasing 
tothe eye. A grateful beverage is made from 
clover blossoms. 
The use of the trefoil, or clover, in armorial 
‘bearings is of great antiquity. The Dutch 
clover, Trifolium repens, is dedicated to the 
patron saint of Ireland. 
Botanists have noticed some hundred and 
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fifty species of clover. The above, with the 
trifolium arvensis and the trifolium campestre, 
are very generally known by the farmer who 
prides himself upon rich crops of clover. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 











IN THE WRONG HOUSE. 
BY NORTH WELLER. 


CHARACTERS. — JOHN CLARK, expecting the 
Dentist. JacoB CLARK, expecting the Gar- 
dener. Dr. Barry, the Dentist. Simpson, 
the Gardener. 


Sceng I.—A Room. Joun Crark in an Easy 
Chair, awaiting the Dentist. 


[Enter Simpson, the Gardener, getting into 
the wrong house. | 


Fohn Clark. (Pettishly.) Come at last— 
eh? Pretty trifling this! Do you think that 
time is never a matter of consideration? You 
were to come at ten, and it’s three minutes 
after by the clock there, as you can see, if 
you'll take the trouble to look. 

Simpson. (Humbly.) I beg your pardon, 
sir. Did you name an hour? A minute or so 
scarcely matters, and your servant kept bad- 
gering me longer than that on the stairs. 

Fokhn Clark. That willdo. You're ready to 
proceed — eh? 

Simpson. Hardly, sir. We'll have to post- 
pone it, sir. There was a heavy frost this 
morning, and a cold snap may come on at any 
minute. 

Sohn Clark. Frost? Cold snap? What’s 
that got to do with it? 

Simpson. A good deal, sir. 
know, — 

Fohn Clark. O, hoist the roots out. They'll 
do no harm then. 

Simpson. Hoist them out? It was putting 
them in, I meant. I don’t quite understand 
you, sir. However, we might go over the 
ground this morning. 

Sohn Clark. (With a stave.) Eh? You 
use odd terms, it strikes me. 

Simpson. (Staring in return.) I don’t know. 
You didn’t state whether they were to be dwarfs 
or standards. 

Sohn Clark. Why, you old fool, what are 
you talking about? I want a full set of uppers, 
neat, regular, and suiting the lowers in size 
and color. 

' Simpson. The lowers? O, then there’s some 


The roots, you 
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put out—eh? A bit of bottom land, I sup- 
pose.. How far apart did you think of leaving 
them? I should say ten feet, at least. 

Fohn Clark. (Aside, and very much amazed.) 
I believe the man’s demented. — (Aloud.) Pray, 
sir, what are you talking about? 

Simpson. I— me, eh? Trees, sir. 

Fokn Clark. Trees? I’m talking about teeth, 
you ninny! Why, it would take a mouth like 
the mouth of the Mammoth Cave to set them 
ten feet apartin! (Laughs immoderately.) 

Simpson. (Lugubriously.) You've been ex- 
pecting the dentist, instead of the gardener, it 
seems. Ain't you Mr. Jacob Clark? 

Sohn Clark. No; I'm Mr. Yokn Clark. My 
brother’s office is next door. 

Simpson. Good morning, sir. A funny mis- 
take — wasn’t it? [Exct. 

Fohn Clark. (Leaning back in his chair and 
laughing.) Ho, ho, ho! A funny mistake! 
I rather think it was! 


Scene II.— Jacos Ciark in a Chair, await- 
ing the Gardener. 


[Dr. Barry, the Dentist, enters, getting into 
the wrong office. | 

Facob Clark. Good morning, sir. A little 
late, having named ten o’clock in my note. 
It’s no matter, though my brother John would 
give you a blowing up, I tell you. Did I men- 
tion pears in my list? 

Dr. Barry. Pairs? No; an upper set you 
said it was. Are there any roots to be ex- 
tracted? 

Facob Clark. Roots? Why, bless you, no! 
Neither roots nor stumps. It’s a new piece, 
cleared long ago. I hope you have selected 
fine samples, well cut back, and thrifty. 

Dr. Barry. Sir! 

Facob Clark. Spreading pretty evenly, and 
not more than ten feet high. 

Dr. Barry. (Laughing.) You are quizzing 
a little bit — ain’t you? ‘You'd find them rath- 
er high! I shall be compelled to suit the size 
and color of the lowers. If too white, they 
are readily detected, not being natural, you 
know. The first set must be a temporary set. 

Facob Clark. What do you mean by sets? 
I selected them here and there out of the cata- 
logue. Temporary set? Why, bless you! I 
want them to stay where they are put, and 
bear next summer, if possible. 

Dr. Barry. O, either set (excuse me) will 
be quite serviceable. Vulcanized rubber for 
the first ones, I suppose. 

Facob Clark. (Amazed.) First what? Hang 
me if you ain’t enigmatical! Vulcanized rub- 





ber? What’s that? A new-fangled phosphate, 

I suppose. I have no faith in anything but 

Peruvian guano. 

[Here Joun.CLarK and Simpson enter unfer. 
ceived.) 

Dr. Barry. Peruvian guano! (With q 
stare.) You wouldn’t have any of that in 
your mouth — eh? 

Facob Clark. In my mouth? Well, no! 
What are you driving at? I thought of hay. 
ing fourteen rows put in, and — 

Dr. Barry. Please stop, Mr. Clark. Four. 
teen rows of what? 

Facob Clark. Of trees, you stupid! 

Dr. Barry. Trees? O,my! O, my! I shall 
die! (Laughing excessively.) 1 thought you 
meant teeth! 

Facob Clark. Teeth! 

Dr. Barry. Yes. I'ma dentist. 
Mr. John Clark? 

SFacob Clark. Whew! I see the joke now. 
I'm $Yacod Clark. I thought you were the 
gardener that I had sent for. Ho, ho, ho! 

Simpson. I'm the gardener. Funny mis- 
take — wasn’t it? 

Sohn Clark. Yes; decidedly funny — wasn't 
it, brother Jacob? Trees on vulcanized rub- 
ber; teeth ten feet apart, and fourteen rows of 
them! What a jolly joke! Ha, ha, ha! 

[Curtain falls. 


Ain’t you 


—— Tue Vermont soldiers were as famous 
for their sharp-shooting in the Revolution as 
those of Kentucky in the Rebellion. An anec- 
dote’is told of a British captain captured by 
our troops, who complained to the American 
officer that his riflemen gave the regulars-a 
great deal of trouble. ‘‘ They aim,” said he, 
“at an English officer as far as they can see 
his uniform, and shoot him dead. They hardly 
condescend to kill anything less than a cor 
poral.” ‘They can do better still,” said the 
American officer. Accordingly he called up 
two Green Mountain boys to display their 
skill. One split a bullet on a knife stuck in a 
tree at fifty paces, and the other shot the ace 
of clubs out of a card. 


—— REMEMBER, none but the upright in 
heart are capable of being true friends. The 
old proverb is still verified, — 

“In time of prosperity friends will be plenty; 
In time of adversity not one amongst twenty.” 


—— Tue brain has many cells. If we with 
to fill them with the honey of knowledge, we 
must commence in early youth to improve 
every hour. 


winnit 
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AQUATICS. 
The Harvard International Crew. 


pars after arriving in England 
the Harvard crew proceeded to Putney, in 
which locality they have leased a house and 
gone into active training. They row twice ev- 
ery day on the River Thames, and the impres- 
sion they create is favorable. Their style of 
rowing is admired; and, if they did not lead 
off with their usual pace, they were fast enough 
to satisfy their friends that their prospects for 
winning the coming race are good. Kelly, 
one of the crack oarsmen of England, assists 
the crew, and will be with them until the 
race comes off. The Oxford crew have called 
upon our boys, and everything wears the most 
friendly aspect. August 23 has been agreed 
upon as the day of the race, when, if the 
weather be auspicious, the great contest will 
take place. The victory of the Harvard crew 
in the college regatta cannot but help inspire 
the “four” with renewed confidence; and at 
the present writing everything looks very fa- 
vorable for their success. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Match Games. 


HE Excelsior and Active Clubs, of New 

York, played a match, a few days since, 
which was won by the former by a score of 
nineteen to eight. 

Amatch for the junior championship came 
off at Augusta, Me., a week or two since, be- 
tween the Dirigos, of Augusta, and the Un- 
ions, of Lewiston. The Dirigos retained the 
championship and the gold-mounted bat, they 
defeating the Unions by a score of forty-one 
to seventeen in eight innings. 

The Eckfords, in a game with the Irving- 


tons, played a week or two since, defeated |; 


them by a score of forty-five to sixteen. - 

The King Philips, of East Abington, de- 
feated the Nichols Club, of Sandwich, by a 
score of thirty-five to thirty-two, a. few days 
since. A short time after the King Philips de- 
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feated the Metacomets, of Taunton, by a score 
of thirty-eight to twenty. ‘ 

The junior clubs out ‘west are quite active 
The “ Young Red Stockings” (the Cincinnati 
juniors) played the Eagle Club, of Louisville, 
Ky., in that city, and were defeated by a score 
of forty-five to twenty-three. The Eagles paid 
a visit to Cincinnati, about two weeks pre- 
vious, playing the Buckeye Juniors and the 
‘Young Reds,” beating the former, but being 
defeated by the Jatter by a score of forty-five 
to twenty-three. The Buckeye Juniors visited 
Louisville last week, played the Eagles, and 
were defeated by two runs. 

The Atlantics and Alaskas, of Cincinnati, 
played the second game of a series, a short 
time since, in which the former were victori- 
ous by a score of sixteen to thirteen in eight 
innings. 

Base Ball Notes. 


The Mutual Club, of New York, are pro- 
gressing finely under the new arrangement 
inaugurated by the president of the club, Mr. 
John Wildey. The club practise frequently; 
and if they do not make their appearance 
match days, they are subjected to fines. The 
nine has been reorganized, with the exception 
of the pitcher’s position, which has not been 
filled yet, and is as follows: C. Mills, catcher; 
E. Mills, first base; Flanly, second base; Nor- 
ton, short stop; Hatfield, third base; Austin, 
left field; Eggler, centre field; Swandell, right 
field. 

Wolters has left the nine, and is endeavor- 
ing to organize a first class nine in New- 
ark. Charley Mills has been elected captain 
of the nine. The Mutuals are to have a new 
uniform, to consist of blue shirt and knee- 
breeches, and green stockings. Under the new 
system it is expected that the club will regain 
their old position as one of the foremost clubs 
of the country. 


LAOROSSE. 


RINCE ARTHUR of England is: coming 

to America in September,‘ and the la- 
crosse clubs of Canada propose to hold a 
grand tournament at Montreal some time 
during the month in honor of the visit of the 
prince. 

Lacrosse is gradually finding its way to fa- 
vor amopg the patrons of out-door sports in 
the United States. Clubs are springing up in 
all sections of the country, and it will soon 
become quite as popular as the English na- 
tional game of cricket. 
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706. Newt, neuter, new test. 707. Ass, mo- 
rass, assessed. 708. Be, beer, behest. 709. 
Pose, poser, possessed. 710. W (hat) (eyes) 
(youth) (A dancing) (bill) ow (W in D's) 
(beh in D) and (rocks) (bee) (four) — What 
is youth? A dancing billow, winds behind 
and rocks before. 711. George S. Burleigh. 
712. (I in ten D) two (XL. in CIMILI 
two D’s) — I intend to excel in similitudes. 
713. One good turn deserves another. 714. 
In for a penny, in for a pound. 715. Love 
your enemies. 716. Peanuts. 717. Shipmate. 
718. (Tea) (hares) (luck in odd nutnbers) — 
There’s luck in odd numbers. 719. 1. Pump. 
2. Interventor. 3. Lasso. 4. Glowing. 65. 
Rencounter. 6. Implore. 7. Mass. 8. Sed- 
ulous — PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 720. Minerva. 
721. Vesta. 722. Ceres. 723. Mars. 724. 
Hebe. 725. Pan. 726. Diana. 727. Millville. 
728. Bremen. 729. Reading. 730. Catskill. 
73t. Montana. 732. California. 733. El Do- 


41. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
9735. My first is in cup, but not in mug; 
My second is in bottle, but not in jug; 
My third is in rat, but not in mouse; 
My fourth is in town, but not in hopse; 
My fifth is in plane, but not in saw; 
My sixth is in freeze, but not in thaw; 
My whole was a great adventurer. 

PETER. 





Dovusie AcrRostTIc. 


The initials are what my finals are laid jn, 

736. 1. An eye. 2. A kind of song, 3A 
reflux. 4. A Bible name. 5. A part of the 
face. Haursoy, 


ENIGMA, 


737. 4 4; 5 was I, 2, 6evening reading 1,2 
3. 4, 5; 6 Lorain Lincoty, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 





LETTER PUZZLE. 


740. What two letters make a number? 
741. What two an.adjective? 742. What two 
avoid? 743. Whattwoariver? 744. What 
two anger? 745. What two a name? 746, 
What two worn? 747. What two a treatise? 

MOownsievr. 


CHARADES. 


748. My first is all that’s sacred 
On earth and everywhere ; 
My second tells the measure 
Of acres broad and fair; 
My whole, a palace grand, 
Is found in Scotia’s land. 
Davy Jones. 


749. My first is a noise made by a small 
quadruped, which annoys me when I am my 
second, and is by no means my whole. 

Downsey. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BOOKS. 


751» Y. gave your 
Rose. 


4750. Men rue that wo. 
song. 


752. REBUS. 


ys, 
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ARY G., Siloam is not a fabulous stream, 
\ but a real fountain at the foot of Mount 
Zion; its waters formed two large pools, and 
at length emptied through a limpid stream 
intothe Brook Kedron. Beautiful gardens are 
still watered by it. — Ajax, the passage occurs 
in King Lear, — 

‘*T am a man 
More sinned against than sinning.” 


Catskill, for obvious reasons that name is 
not admitted into the head work columns. — 
]. W.S., the prospectus looks well. Send copy 
of paper. 

“The Starry Flag” is.a new, small monthly 
sheet published by J. G. Lander & Co., Box 
219, Williamsburg, N. Y.; specimen sent for 
three cents. It is neatly printed. — Cute and 
Specs have entered into partnership. — The 
Monthly Gim Crack is published by Horton 
Brothers, Hudson City, N. Y. — Sim P. Leton, 
certainly —in the promised land. — Cheese 
Kurd, we don’t have great respect for the boy 
who finds his highest enjoyment at the circus. 
You are not alone in your admiration of 
“ Poets’ Homes.” 

Tempest, thank you kindly for the fine spe- 
cimen of asbestos from Russia. Your “Junior 
Mineralogical Association” is a fine thing, 
and must afford you great pleasure. We are 
happy to direct other young folks interested in 
minerals to communicate with Tempest, 167 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The new puz- 
tle is accepted, with slight alteration. — Mon- 
sieur and Downsey, what cruel boys to carica- 
ture the poor editor in such a libellous manner! 
~Evan P. George took the second prize for 
declamation. — Alert is rusticating in New 
Hampshire. 

Does F. V. B. belong to the family? — Wil- 
lie K. B., yes. —S. B. O. T., you will find 
some capital temperance plays in ‘‘ Amateur 
Dramas,” by George M. Baker: “A Drop too 
Much,” “The Tempter,” and “ We're all Tee- 
totalers.” — Sal A. Mander, perhaps so. — 
M. E. W., it is too common. — The. musical 
puzzle is first rate, but we accept only proper 
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names and phrases. — Ray Hunter sent no ad- 
dress. — A. F. C., no, we do not. — Keystone, 
get the Novelty Press. — Sir Fainly is wel- 
come. — Tempest, you are too sensitive. The 
puzzles had been used in some form before, 
if our memory serves aright. How are you 
pleased with the new idea? — Dexter, on 
Wednesday. — Mountain Boy, both subjects 
have been used before. — Glad to greet Os- 
ceola again, but we don’t approve of upsetting 
an inkstand on the carpet. It may be a small 
sin, but it leaves an indelible stain. — Evan 
P. G., when the Magazine is enlarged. No 
doubt the paper will improve with age. The 
editor is quite young. 

Gimlet, thank you; we should like to be 
there about berry time. — Specs, we accept 
the invitation to dinner. — Monsieur spent the 
Glorious Fourth with Downsey, and met the 
editor of The Yankee Pedler on the route. — 
Skiff has gone visiting, and will answer his 
letters when he returns. — Alfred, we are his 
uncle only in the Pickwickian sense. — Polly- 
wog’s rebuses have been published in back 
numbers. In a strictly scientific sense we do 
not disapprove of odlogy; but collections of 
birds’ eggs should not be made “for the fun 
of it.” 

The National Eagle is published. monthly 
by D. Stamford, Jr. and G. A. Hilton, No. 76 
Highland Street, Boston, and not by King & 
Abbot. — Quill Quilberson, editor Yankee 
Pedler, Norwalk, Conn., will send his paper 
six months for ten cents. He has recently 
visited Harry St. Clair and other members of 
the family, enjoyed a sermon by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, and had the pleasure of going all 
through the establishment of the Harpers. 
There is no law to prevent a man from being 
mean. If an employer sees fit to withhold the 
wages of his apprentice during a fortnight’s 
vacation, he has a right to do it; -but a smart 
boy can make it up in some way. 

Alert has gone into the backwoods of Maine 
to spend his vacation. He expects to camp 
out twenty miles from any town, and threatens 
us with all sorts of mementoes in the form of 
foxes, wildcats, big trout, &c. — Charlie’s enig- 
ma is much too long. 

AccepTep. — Inverted pyramid — Tempest. 

DectinED. — Dexter, Will Why, Mountain 
Boy, Osceola, E. P. G., Gimlet, Zephyr, Skiff, 
A. P. P., Pollywog, Specs. 

Wisu CorRESPONDENTS. — George W. Al- 
len (on boating, base ball, and printing), Key 
West, Fla.; Joseph Dutton, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Specs (on stamps and printing), 704- West 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OUBA. 


ILL the Cubans gain their indepen- 

dence? And if they do succeed, will 
Cuba remain an independent state, or will it 
fall into the hands of Uncle Sam? These are 
questions we now hear almost daily. 

As to the first question, we can only say 
that the chances of war are proverbially un- 
certain, and it is safer to leave the event to 
time. That the Cubans ought to be free, few 
will doubt. If bad government is an excuse 
for insufrection, they have very good reason 
for the course they have taken. What would 
be the destiny of free Cuba cannot be foretold 
with certainty. For the past fifty years that 
island has been looked upon by our gover 
ment, as well as by those of France and Eng- 
land, in the light of a savory morsel, to be 
appropriated by somebody when the right 
time should come. But who that somebody 
is to be has not yet been settled. 

The fact that an island, or any piece of ter- 
ritory, is worth more to us than to any oth- 
er nation, is not now held to be a sufficient 
reason why we should take possession of it. 
If such an excuse were thought to be reason 
enough for taking any coveted territory, Con- 
stantinople would soon be in the hands of 
Alexander II. of Russia, Belgium would be- 


come a part of the French empire, and there | 


would be changes in many other parts of the 
world. 

But even then it is not quite settled that we 
should have Cuba: We have, it is true, great 
interests in the Gulf of Mexico; and our in- 
terests there and in Central America, instead 
of growing less, will'continue to increase with 
the growth of the Pacific states and the en- 
largement of our commerce with Eastern Asia. 
Yet the English and French also have an in- 
terest in the Gulf, and havea profitable trade 
with China, Japan, and the countries of South- 
ern Asia. The French, too, may have a ship 
canal connecting the Atlantic and ‘the Pacific 
Oceans before we shall have one. 

So.it is not easy to convince those two wiiias 
powers that Cuba would be worth more to us 
than it would be to either of them, although 
they must admit that either England ‘or 
France holding Cuba, and at war with us, 





might easily cut in twain our trade between 
the Atlantic and the Gulf, and would have a 
convettient point from which to fit out expedi- 
tions against our cities on the coast. 

Some years ago England and France pro- 
posed to our government a treaty in which 
each party should agree not to appropriate 
Cuba. 

This proposition was declined on our part; 
but our secretary of state assured those two 
great European powers that our government 
had no desire ever to take possession of Cuba 
without the consent of Spain. 

So long, therefore, as the island remains a 
dependency of Spain, we are bound to let it 
alone, unless we are prepared to purchase and 
Spain is‘ready to sell. So, too, if the Cubans 
become independent, and wish to set up a 
government of their own, we shall have no 
reason for disturbing them. But if they are 
to be dependent on some great power, that 
great ‘power ought, we say, to be the United 
States; and there would be in this country a 
strong party in favor of risking a war rather 
than to see the Queen of the Antilles in the 
possession either of England or France. 


—— In Siam, as well as Ceylon and some 
other parts of Southern Asia, books are writ- 
ten — not printed — on slips of palm leaf. 
These slips are from a foot to a foot anda 
half long. They are tied up in bundles cor- 
responding to our volumes, and are often 
richly gilt and painted on the edges. These 
volumes are placed in envelopes of silk or 
cotton cloth for careful keeping. 

Some of the works written in this manner 
are quite voluminous. The Siamese have one 
romance which is said to fill four hundred 
cantos or parts. 

A collection of these manuscripts relating to 
the Buddhist religion was lately brought from 
Ceylon to Europe, and is now deposited in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. This collection 
consists of eighty-seven works. A few of 
these are represented by more than one copy, 
so that there are a hundred and twenty-one 
manuscripts in all, and they fill altogether 
fourteen thousand palm leaves. J 


— WE advise our boy friends to collect all 
the butternuts they can find, and saw them 
with a fine saw into small circles, like wheels; 
clean them nicely, then glue them into fantas- 
tic shapes, forming brackets, baskets, frames, 


&e.; then varnish them nicely. Such work 
looks like intricate carving, and is very pretty: 





